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Mahomet naturally gave offence to the Koreish, 
Keepers of the Caabah, superintendents of the 
Idols. One or two men of influence had joined 
him: the thing spread slowly, but it was spread- 
ing. Naturally he gave offence to everybody : 
Who is this that pretends to be wiser than we 
all; that rebukes us all, as mere fools and wor- 
shippers of wood! Abu Thaleb the good Uncle 
spoke with him: Could he not be silent about 
all that; believe it all for himself, and not trouble 
others, anger the chief men, endanger himself 
and them all, talking of it? Mahomet answered: 
If the Sun stood on his right hand and the Moon 
on his left, ordering him to hold his peace, he 
could not obey! No: there was something in 
this ‘Truth he had got which was of Nature her- 
self; equal in rank to Sun, or Moon, or whatso- 
ever thing Nature had made. It would speak 
itself there, so long as the Almighty allowed it, 
in spite of Sun and Moon, and all Koreish and 
all men and things. It must do that, and could 
do no other. Mahomet answered so, and, they 
say, ‘burst into tears.”” Burst into tears: he 
felt that Abu Thaleb was guod.to him; that the 
task he had got was no soft, but a stern and great 
one. 

He went on speaking to who would listen to 
him; publishing his Doctrine among the pil- 
grims as they came to Mecca; gaining adherents 
in this place and that. Continual contradiction, 
hatred, open or secret danger attended him. His 
chy relations protected Mahomet himself ; 

ut by and by, on his own advice, all his adhe- 
rents had to quit Mecca, and seek refuge in Abys- 
sinia over the sea. ‘The Koreish grew ever 
angrier ; laid plots, and swore oaths among them, 
to put Mahomet to death with their own hands. 
Abu Thaleb was dead, the good Kadijah was 
dead. Mahomet is not solicitous of sympathy 
from us; but his outlook at this time was one of 
the dismallest. He had to hide in caverns, es- 
cape in disguise ; fly hither and thither; home- 
Jess, in continual peril of his life. More than 
once it seemed all over with him; more than 
once it turned on a straw, some rider’s horse 
taking fright or the like, whether Mahomet and 
his Doctrine had not ended there, and not been 
heard of at all. But it was not to end so. 

In the thirteenth year of his mission, finding 
his enemies all banded against him, forty sworn 
men, one out of every tribe waiting to take his 
life, and no continuance possible at Mecca for 
him any longer, Mahomet fled to the place then 
called Yathreb, where he had gained some adhe- 
rents; the place they now call Medina, or ** Me- 
dinat al Nabi, the City of the Prophet,”’ from 
that circumstance. It lay some 200 miles off, 
through rocks and deseris; not without great 
difficulty, in such mood as we may fancy, he 
escaped thither, and found welcome. ‘The whole 
East dates its era from this Flight, Hegira as 
they name it: the Year 1 of this Hegira is 622 
of our era, the fifty-third of Mahomet’s life. He 
was now becoming an old man; his friends sink- 
ing round him one by one; his path desolate, 
encompassed with danger: unless he could find 
hope in his own heart, the outward face of things 
was but hopeless for him. It is so with all men 
in the like caee. Hitherto Mahomet had pro- 
fessed to publish his Religion by the way of 
oe and persuasion alone. But now, driven 
oully out of his native country, since unjust men 
had not only given no ear to his earnest Hea- 
ven’s-message, the deep cry of his heart, but 
would not even Jet him live if he kept speaking 
it,—the wild Son of the Degert resolved to de- 


fend himself, like a man and Arab. If the Kore- 

ish will have it so, they shall have it. ‘Tidings, 
felt to be of infinite moment to them and all men, 
they would not listen to these; would trample 
them down by sheer violence, steel and murder: 
well, let steel try it then! ‘Ten years more this 
Mahomet had; all of fighting, of breathless im- 
petuous toil and struggle; with what result we 
know. 

Much has been said of Mahomet’s propagating 
his Religion by the sword. It is no doubt far 
nobler what we have to boast of the Christian 
Religion, that it propagated itself peaceably in 
the way of preaching and conviction. Yet withal, 
if we take this for an argument of the truth or 
falsehood of a religion, there is a radical mistake 
init. ‘The sword indeed; but where will you 
get your sword! Every new opinion, at its 
starting, is precisely in a minority of one. In 
one man’s head alone, there it dwells as yet. 
One man alone of the whole world believes 1t; 
there is one man against all men. That he take 
a sword, and try to propagate with that, will do 
little for him. You must first get your sword! 
On the whole, a thing will propagate itself as it 
can, We do not find, of the Christian Religion 
either, that it always disdained tlie sword, when 
once it had gotone. Charlemagne’s conversion 
of the Saxons was not by preaching. I care lit- 
tle about the sword; I will allow a thing to strug- 
gle for itself in this world, with any sword or 
tongue or implement it has, or can lay hold of. 
We will let it preach and pamphleteer, and fight, 
and to the uttermost bestir itself, and do, beak 
and claws, whatsoever is in it; very sure that it 
will, in the long run, conquer nothing which does 
not deserve to be conquered. hat is better 
than itself, it cannot put away, but only what is 
worse. In this great Duel, Nature herself is 
umpire, and can do no wrong: the thing which 
is deepest-rooted in Nature, what we call frues/, 
that thing and not the other will be found grow- 
ing at last. 

Here however, in reference to much that there 
is in Mahomet and his success, we are to remem- 
ber what an umpire Nature is; what a greatness, 
composure of depth and tolerance there is in her. 
You take wheat to cast into the Earth’s bosom; 
your wheat may be mixed with chaff, chopped 
straw, barn-sweepings, dust and all imaginable 
rubbish ; no matter: you cast it into the kind 
just Earth; she grows the wheat,—the whole 
rubbish she silently absorbs, shrouds i¢ in, says 
nothing of the rubbish. ‘The yellow wheat is 
growing there; the good Earth is silent about all 
the rest,—has silently turned all the rest to some 
benefit too, and makes no complaint about it! 
So everywhere in Nature. She is true and not 
a lie; and yet so great, and just, and motherly, 
in her truth, She requires of a thing only that it 
be genuine of heart; she will protect it if so; 
will not, if not so. There is a soul of truth in 
all the things she ever gave harbour to. Alas, 
is not this the history of all highest Truth that 
comes or ever came into the world? The body 
of them all is imperfection, an element of light 
in darkness: to us they have to come embodied 
in mere Logic, in some merely scientific Theorem 
of the Universe; which cannot be complete ; 
which cannot but be found, one day, incomplete, 
erroneous, and so die and disappear. ‘The body 


of all Truth dies ; and yet in all, I say, there is 
a soul which never dies; which in new and ‘ever- 
nobler embodiment lives immortal as man him- 
self! Itis the way with Nature. The genuine 
essence of Truth never dies. That it be genuine, 








a voice from the great Deep of Nature, there is 
the point at Nature’s judgment-seat. What we 
call. pure or impure, is not with her the final 
question. Not how much chaff is in you; but 
whether you have any wheat. Pure? I might 
say to many a man: Yes, you are pure; pure 
enough ; but you are chaff,— insincere hypothe- 
sis, hearsay, formality ; you never were in con- 
tact with the great heart of the Universe at all ; 
you are properly neither pure nor impure ; you 
are nothing, Nature has no business with you. 


(To be continued.) 





From Miss Sedgwick’s * Lette:s from Abroad.” 
HAMPTON COURT. 


That part of the edifice which belongs to the age 
of the Tudors seemed to me alone to have any archi- 
tectura] interest or much beauty. It bears the marks 
of that era when feudal individual fortifications were 
giving place to the defences of a higher civilisation; 
when the country-house was superseding the castle, 
Froin the time of Henry VIII. to the first two Georges 
it has heen at various times enlarged, and has been 
one of the regular establishments of the reigning 
family. It is now, with its extensive and beautifully 
ornamented grounds, given up to the public, who are 
admitted within the gates without a fee! ‘There is 
no picturesqueness, no natural beauty in the grounds, 
or, rather, to speak more accurately, in the face of 
the ground; for who shall presume to say that trees 
are not natural beauties, and such trees as the mag- 
nificent elms, chestnuts, and limes of Hampton, the 
most surpassing!y beautiful of all natural beauties? 

There is one walk of a mile to the Thames, and 
there is shrubbery, and fountains, and artificial bits 
of water, and aquatic birds, and plants, as we have 
good reason to remember; for one of our girls, fancy- 
Ing, with truly American naiveté, they were growing 
wild, and unchecked by the pithy admonition on sun- 
dry bits of board, ** It is expected the public will 
protect what is intended for public enjoyment,” 
tempted our friend P. to pluck a lotus for her. He 
was forthwith pounced on by a Jad, one of the police 
curs, who seized for ** the crown and country” the 
poor water-lily, and compelled P. to appear before 
one of the officials. The regular fine was ten shil- 
lings English; but the man was lenient; and, on 
consideration of our being Americans (semi-barba- 
rians ?), P. was let off with paying a slight penalty 
for his good-natured gallantry. We left the gardens 
with reluctance for the duty of seeing the interior of 
the palace ; and, beginning with a princely hall one 
hundred feet in length, we circulated through more 
banqueting-rooms, drawing-rooms, * king’s sleeping 
apartments,” “ queen’ bed-chambers,” * king’s pre- 
sence-chambers,” ‘king’s and queen’s dressing- 
rooms,”’ ** queen’s galleries,” tapestry galleries, and 
what not, than ever rose above the horizon of your 
plebeian imagination. 

The apartments are nearly all hung with pictures. 
There is little furniture, strictly so called, remaining, 
and what there is, is faded and timeworn. 

I give you the following opinion with al] modesty, 
knowing that I am not a qualified judge ; the collec- 
tion of pictures struck me as proving that art is not 
native to the country. Of course the pictures are 
chiefly by foreign artists, but obtained by English- 
men who had an unlimited power of patronage and 
selection. In the immense number of pictures there 
are few to be remembered. The celebrated portrait 
of Charles the First on horseback, by Vandyke, 
rivets you before it by its most sad and prophetic 
expression. It is such a portrait as Shakspeare 
would have painted of Charles had he been an out- 
side painter. : 

Sir Peter Lely’s flesh-and-blood beauties of Charles 
the Second’s time fill one apartment. Hamilton* 
and Mrs. Jameson have given these fair dames an 
immortality they do not merit. They are mere mor- 
tal beauties, and not even the best specimens of their 





* Memoires de Grammont. 
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kind. They are the women of the coarsest English 
comedies ; not such types of womanhood as Julict, 
Desdemona, and Isabella. ‘They have not the merit 
of individuality. ‘ihey have all beautiful hands— 
probably because Sir l-eter Lely could paint beauti- 
ful hands—and lovely necks and bosoms, most pro- 
digally displayed. ‘Ihere is a mixture of finery and 


- negligence in their dress that would seem to indicate 


the born slattern transformed into the fine lady. It 
would take a Mohammed’s heaven of such beauties 
to work up into the spiritual loveliness of an exqui- 
site head of St. Catharine, by Cosreggio, in another 
apartment of this gallery. What a text might be 
made of these counterfeit presentments of the sinner 
and the saint for an eloquent preacher in a Magdalen 
chapel ! 

olbein’s pictures were to me among the most 
interesting in the collection. Some one says that 
Holbein’s pictures are ‘*the prose of portrait paint- 
ing,”’ the least poetic department of the art. If for 
prose” you may substitute truth (and truth, to the 
apprehension of some people, is mighty prosaic), the 
remark is just. The truth is so self-evident, the in- 
dividuality of his pictures so striking, that his por- 
traits impress you as delineations of familar faces; 
and there are the pictures of Wolsey, of Sir ‘Thomas 
More, of Harry the Eighth at different epochs of his 
life, and of Francis the First. ‘Think of seeing con- 
temporaneous pictures of these men by an exact 
hand! “Oh, ye gentlemen who live at home at 
ease,” ye may sometimes envy us: and this 1 say 
while every bone is aching with the fatigue of this 
sight-seeing day. 

We wound up with the gallery of Raphael’s car- 
toons, so named, as perhaps you do not know, from 
their being done ona thin pasteboard, called in Italian 
cartone. ‘They were done by the order of Leo the 
Tenth, to serve as models for the by of one of 
the halls of the Vatican, and sent to Brussels, where 
the tapestry was to be woven. After vicissitudes 
whose history would make a volume, William the 
Third had this gallery constructed for them, and 
they were taken tun the boxes, in which they were 
found carelessly packed, and in slips, and put to- 
gether, and placed in plain frames. These cartoons 
are the delight of the artistic world. Perhaps the 
sketches rs unfinished pain of great artists 
give the best indications of those revelations of beauty 
that are made to their minds, and to which they can 
never give material expression. Can ideal perfec- 
tion be manifested by form and colour? My admi- 
ration of the cartoons was very earnest, albeit un- 
learned. Pau] preaching at Athens struck me as 
the grandest among them. 


RICHMOND HILL. 


If an Englishman were to select a single view in 
his country to give a stranger the best idea of the 
characteristics of English rural scenery, it would pro- 
bably be that of Richmond Hill. It is a sea of cul- 
tivation, nothing omitted, imperfect, or unfinished. 
There are no words to exaggerate these characteris- 
tics. It is all strawberries > cream ; Ssatingly rich; 
filled 


“ With hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and 
spires, 

And glittering towers, and gilded streams, till all 

The stretching landscape into smoke decays.” 


And yet, shall I confess it to you, I would have 
given all the pleasure I should get from it for a life- 
time for one glance from S——’s hill at the valley 
with its wooden houses, straggling brown fences, 
and ragged husbandry! Yes, and apart from home 
associations, is there not more to kindle emotion in 
that valley, lying deep in her encircling hills with 
their rich woodlands and rocky steeps, than in this 
monotonous beauty? The one is a drawing-room 
lad iy the other a wood-nymph. 

e sent away our carriage, and came home in a 
steamer, which was crowded when we got on board. 
At first we looked around in the most self-complacent 
manner, expecting, with our American notions, that 
Seats would be offered on every side, as they would 





assuredly have been to all us womankind in one of 
our own steamers. Nota foot stirred. Some of us 
were positively unable to stand, and for those Mr. 
P. made an appeal to some men, who refused with- 
out hesitation, appearing to think our expectations 
were impertinent. We were too far gone to be fas- 
tidious, so we adopted the backwoods’ expedient, 
and sguatted upon what unoccupied territory we 
could find. 


WINDSOR. 


We have been to Windsor, with the great advan- 
tage, of Mrs. for our companion and guide. 
She puts a soul and a voice into dumb things, and 
her soul! We failed to get a permission to see the 
private apartments, though Lady B. and some other 
potent friends stirred in our behalf. Only a certain 
number of tickets are issued during the week, and 
our application was too late; so we could not see 
the luxurious furnishings for royal domestic life, if 
royalty may have domestic life, or ever in 





“ Bed majestical 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave 
Who, with a body fill’d and vacant mind, 
Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful bread.”’ 


Windsor Castle, you know, is rich with the accu- 
mulated associations of ages, having been begun by 
Henry IIL., and enlarged and enriched from time to 
time down to George J., who put it in complete 
order. It stands on an eminence just above the lit- 
tle town of Windsor, which, built of brick and stone, 
is compact and clean, as is everything English, in- 
dividual and congregate. It is said to be the best 
specimen of castellated architecture in England. 

ertainly it is very beautiful, and the most beautiful 
thing about it is the view from the terrace, which it 
would be little better than impertinent to describe in 
any other words than Gray’s, in his invocation to 
those who stand on the terrace : 


* And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights, the expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver winding way.” 


But such a mead! such turf! such shade! ‘ Father 
Thames” might be compared to an old king wind- 
ing his way through: his court; the very sheep that 
were lying on the grass under the majestic trees in 
the ** home park,” looked like princes of the blood. 
The most thought-awakening object in the view is 
undoubtedly the Gothic pile of Eton College with its 
spires and antique towers. When the queen is at 
Windsor she walks every Sunday on this terrace, 
where she is liable to be jostled by the meanest of 
her subjects; and as the railway from London passes 
within a mile and a half of Windsor, she must often 
endure there collisions to which English blood has 
sech repugnance. _ 

We spent some hours in going through the mag- 
nificent apartments of the palace, looking at the pic- 
tures, the Gobelin tapestry, &c. &c. The quaint, 
curious banqueting-room of the knights of the garter, 
with their insignia, pleased me best. Vacant places 
are left for future knights; but how much longer an 
institution will laet that is a part of a worn-out ma- 
chine, is a question which your children, dear C., 
may live to see solved. 

We had enough of the enjoying spirit of children 
to be delighted, and felt much in the humour of the 
honest man who said to Prince Esterhazy when he 
was blazing in diamonds, ** Thank you for your dia- 
monds.” ‘Why do you thank me?” naturally 
asked the prince. * You have the trouble of them, 
and | the pleasure of looking at them.” Wise and 
happy man! He solved a puzzling problem. In 
truth: the monarch has not the pleasure of property 
in Windsor Castle that almost every American citi- 
zen has in the roof that shelters him. “I congratu- 
late your majesty on the possession of so beautiful 
a palace,” said some foreign prince to whom Victo- 
ria was showing it. ‘It is not mine, but the coun- 





try’s,” she replied. And so it is, and all within it. 
She i.ay not give away a picture, or even a footstool. 

We went into St. George’s chapel, which is in- 
cluded in the pile of buildings. We saw there the 
beautiful effect produced by the sun shining through 
the painted windows, throwing al] the colours of the 
rainbow on the white marble pillars and pavement. 
The royal family are buried in the vaults of this 
chapel. There is an elaborate monumentin wretched 
taste in one corner, to the Princess Charlotte. We 
trod on a tablet in the pavement that told us that 
beneath it were lying the remains of Henry VII]. 
and Jane Seymour! It is such memorials as these 
that we are continually meeting, which, as honest 
uncle Stephen says, * give one feelings.” 

Lady B. had said to me in a note, ** if you attend 
service in St. George’s chapel, observe the waving 
of the banners to the music. It seems like a strange 
sympathy with the tones of the organ before one re- 
flects on the cause.”” We did attend the service, 
and realised the poetic idea, ‘The banner of every 
knight of the garter, from the beginning of the in- 
stitution, is hung in the choir. 





From the * Literary Remains of L. E. L.” 
REBECCA. 


The character of Rebecca stands pre-eminent amid 
Scott’s finest conceptions. Its nobility was at once 
acknowledged. If there be one thing which redeems 
our fallen nature, which attests that its origin was 
from heaven and its early home in paradise, it is the 
generous sympathy that, even in the most hardened 
and worldly, warms in the presence of the good and 
of the beautiful. There must have been, even in 
those whose course had darkened into crime, an inno- 
cent and hopeful time, and the light of that hour, 
however perverted and shadowed, is never quite ex- 
tinguished. Enough remains to kindle, if but for a 
n.oment, the electric admiration whose flash, like the 
lightning, is from above. Fiction is but moulding 
together the materials collected by every day, in real 
as well as imagined life: the highest order of exce}- 
lence carries the impulse along with it. Nature and 
fortune have this earth for their place of contention, 
and the victory is too often with the latter. We are 
tempted and we fall—we lack resolution to act upon 
the promptings of our better and inward self; the 
iron enters into the soul, the wings of our nobler as- 
pirations melt in the heat of exertion, the dust of the 
highway chokes our finer breathing, and if at any 
time we are fain to pause and commune with our- 
selves, alas! what do we find ourselves to be? low, 
weak, selfish, and old—how different from what we 
once hoped to be. But nature is never quite subdued 
to what she works in; the divine essence will at 
times re-assert its divinity, and hence the homage 
that is of love rises to that which is above us—to 
Beauty and to Truth. 

The characteristic of Re.ecca is high-mindedness, 
born of self reliance. From a very infant she must 
have been “a being drawing thoughtful breath ;” as 
is the case with all Scott’s favourite delineations, she 
is the only child of a widower, and the death of her 
mother must have flung an early shadow over her 
path; from her infancy she must have learnt to be 
alone—solitude, which enervates the weak, feeds and 
invigorates the strong mind. Her studies, too, were 
well calculated to develope her powers; skilled in the 
art of healing she knew the delight of usefulness, 
and she Jearnt to pity because familiar with suffering. 
No one, not even the most careless, can stand beside 
the bed of sickness and of death without learning 
their sad and solemn lessons. Within her home she 
was surrounded by luxury and that refinement which 
is the poetry of riches; but she knew that Danger 
stood at the threshold, and that Fear was the unbid- 
den guest who peered through their silken hangings. 
The timid temper lives in perpetual terror, the nobler 
one braces itself to endure whenever the appointed 
time shall come. History offers no picture more ex- 
traordinary than the condition of the Jews during the 
middle ages. Their torture and their destruction 
was deemed an acceptable sacrifice to that Saviour 
who wae born of their race, and whose sermon on the 
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Mount taught no lessons save those of peace and 
love. When Madame Roland went to execution, she 
turned towards the statue of that power, then adored 
with such false worship, and exclaimed, ** Oh, 
liberty! what crimes are wrought in thy name!” 
The Christian might say the same of his faith; but 
different indeed is the religion which is of God, and 
that which is of man. 

In that criticism, now so often the staple of con- 
versation, I have often heard it objected, that Re- 
becca could not have fallen in love with Ivanhoe— 
that her high-toned mind would have been attracted 
towards the Templar. This is a curious proof of the 
want of interest in Scott’s heroes—we feel as if their 
good fortune were a moral injustice. The fact is, 
that respect for good old rules was an inherent part of 
Scott’s mind; whatever was “gray with age,” to 
him ‘became religion.” His rich and fertile mind 

oured the materials of a new world into literature— 

ut he insisted that it should take a conventional 
shape, and be bound by given rules. It had long 
been a rule that vice was to be punished and virtue 
rewarded in fiction, whatever it might be in real life. 
It is one of the many mysteries of our moral nature, 
that there is something in high and striking qualities 
that seems as it weré a temptation of fate. ‘I'he an- 
cients knew this well. Moreover there are faults 
which almost wear virtue’s seeming, and to our 
weakness there is a wild attraction in these very 
faults—but as, according to Scott’s code, such faults 
must be duly visited in the concluding chapters, he 
could not invest his hero with them. The said hero 
is usually a brave, handsome and well conducted 
oung man, who gives his parents and readers as 
ittle anxiety a3 possible. Still the circumstances 
under which Rebecca sees Ivanhoe are managed with 
Scott’s utmost skill—she knows him first as the 
benefactor of her father—she sees him first as the 
victor of the tournament, and she first comes in con- 
tact with him under the tenderest relations of kind- 
ness and service. Butthe “ why did she love him?” 
may in a woman’s case always be answered by By- 
ron’s vindication of ** Kaled’s” attachment to his own 
gloomy hero— 


*¢ Curious fool, be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will ?” 


A woman’s lover is always the idol of her imagi- 
nation ; he is far more indebted to her for good quali- 
ties‘than his vanity would like to acknowledge. 
Rochefoucauld says, “*L’amour cessé des gu’on voit 
Vobjet comme il est.” But if the illusion has its own 
sorrow, the cure is bitterer still, ‘* as charm by charm 
unwinds.” [ believe that more women are disap- 
pointed in marriage than men; a woman gives the 
whole of her heart—the man only gives the remains 
of his, and very often there is only a little left. 
Besides his idol is rarely so much the work of his 
own hands as hers; at the end of the first year she 
may ask, where are the picturesque and ennobling 
qualities with which she invested her lover? in nine 
cases out of ten echo will indeed anawer ‘ where.” 
Why an unhappy passion is often so lasting is, that 
it never encounters that “ Ithuriel of the common- 
place,” Reality. I like to think of Rebecca amid the 
olive groves of Granada. Care for her father’s old 

age, kindliness to the poor and the suffering, and the 
‘workings of a mind strong in endurance, would 
bring tranquillity if not happiness, till the hand might 
be pressed to the subdued heart without crying 
‘* peace, peace, where is no peace !” 





Sptenpip Metror.—On Wednesday, November, 
10, a splendid meteoric fire-ball was seen by several 
persons in this city. It was superior in brilliancy 
to the planet Venus, and as it sailed across the sky, 
resembled a glowing mass of burning metal. It ap- 
peared, to one observer, to present a distinct nucleus, 
three or four minutes in diameter. The time of its 
flight was between two and three seconds. When 
first noticed it was near the Pleiades, and about a half 
degree below; it moved in a path nearly parallel to 
the horizon, somewhat inclined downwards, and sud- 
denly disappeared, when midway between the stars 





beta and theta Ceti. During its whole track it threw 
out brilliant scintillations, of a beautiful blue colour, 
with a slight tinge of red. Most of this train of 
a expired in a few seconds, but a portion of it, 
about ten degrees long, near the head of the Whale, 
remained visible, with but little change of place, 
during the time, not less than two and a half minutes, 
carefully noted. No report was heard by any of the 
observers. —.Vew Haven Herald, 





IN VAIN. 


In vain how many hearts are spent, 
And long years worn away ! 

And oh, how much to hope is lent, 
It never will repay ! 

For who can tell the weight of toil, 
The waste of heart and brain, 

And weary travel of the soul, 
Which hath been borne in vain? 


The sleepless Sage some star hath sought, 
Till hope and sight grew dim ; 

It shone for eyes that Joved it not, 
But never looked on him. 

Thus fate hath flung the pearls away, 
Which all was sold to gain, 

Or freely poured the priceless ray 
Where it might shine in vain. 


The Poet’s song, it hath gone forth 
To every sea and shore, 
And shed around his land of birth 
A glory evermore : 
But o’er the lyre hung clouds and gloom, 
Whence rose that matchless strain ; 
And the minstrel only found a tomb, 
With bright bays crowned in vain. 


The Chief, whose name hath endless life, 
His country’s trust and might, 

Who found his fame through days of strife, 
And watchings of the night ; 

Whose voice the powers of earth could shake, 
In senate, field, or fame: 

Alas ! and must the high hearts break— 
The faithful fall in vain? 


And Love, the pure, the true, that clings 
{n spite of chill or check ; 
Oh, many give their precious things, 
But it kept nothing back! 
Yet wo for well-springs of the heart, 
Poured unto dust Jike rain, 
When world’s wealth could not purchase part 
Of what was given in vain. 


And some have borne the blast unbowed, 
But sunk heneath the wave— 
Even when the bgw was in the cloud, 
Or life-boat near to save : 
Thus upon human skill and care 
Some blight will still remain ; 
Then let us lay up treasures where 
They are not heaped in vain. 
Aithehzum, 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Juvenile Naturalist; or Walks in Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn and Winter. By B. H. Draper. 2 
vols. 16mo. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
1841. 


The Rev. Pourne Hall Draper, has produced 
many excellent works for the use of young people; 
but none which we are better pleased with than this. 
The plan of studying the works of nature with con- 
stant reference to the Divine Author, is pursued 
throughout in a manner which will render the vo- 
lumes as delightful as they are instructive. The 
embellishments are very beautiful—exquisite fron- 
tispieces on steel, engraved by Charles Heath, and 
numerous engravings on wood, by first rate artists, 





distributed through the volumes. 





The Old Oak Tree. By the author of John Hardy,” 
“The Footman,” &c. New York, Appleton 
& Co. 1841. 


This is a book of moral and religious instruction, 
interspersed with anecdetes and stories, and ver 
richly embellished with engravings on wood. It 
was published originally under the direction of the 
committee of general literature and education, ap- 
pointed by the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. It is every way worthy of so 
respectable an origin. 





Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By Christopher 
North, (Professor Wilson). Philadelphia, Carey 
& Hart. 1841. 


The richest and most entertaining papers in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, viz: those contributed by its able 
editor, Professor Wilson, are here brought together 
in three 12mo volumes, in the style of Macauley’s 
Miscellanies, to which the work will form a suitable 
companion. It can hardly he necessary to commend 
to public notice and favour, any thing which pro- 
ceeds from the pen of so well known and popular a 
writer, as the author of the “ Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life.” No writer ever gave a freer rein 
to a most brilliant fancy, or displayed a more various, 
versatile and prolific genius, than has Wilson in the 
very papers now before us. His best powers were 
devoted to Blackwood’s Magazine, and the collec- 
tion and publication of his various brilliant produc- 
tions scattered through many volumes of that able 
periodical, will be recognised as good service; done 
by the Ameiican publishers, to the cause of elegant 
literature. 





Tales and Souvenirs of a Residence in Europe. B 
a lady of Virginia. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 1841. 

The promised volume from the pen of the talented 
lady of Senator Rives, has at length made its ap- 
pearance in an elegant form, as suits the occasion, 
and the work. It is a very highly finished perfor- 
mance in every way. The most interesting and 
lively portions of the traveller’s journal have been 
selected for publication, and they are interspersed 
with tales which bear the impress of a highly cul- 
tivated mind, a ready invention, and a thorough 
knowledge of history and costume. Many travel 
with equal external facilities for observation and 
description ; but few, very few with the same abi- 
lity and tact in turning them to good account. We 
hope that the author may one day give some * Tales 
and Souvenirs of a Residence in Virginia.” The 
scenery and history of the Ancient Dominion, should 
not be neglected by one who knows so well how to 
adorn whatever receives the touch of her pencil. 
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